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characterisation ; the clash of human passions and interests or 
each other, the event or even the accident, that as in a lightning- 
flash reveals the dim hearts of men. In his dramatic powei 
Browning stands alone among the poets of the nineteenth century. 
In another aspect he stands alone. While they have remained 
curiously untouched by the most important literary movement ol 
the last fifty years, he has been in it, and even, for a time, in advance 
of it. In his measure as a poet he is a realist. His aim, like that 
of contemporary writers of prose fiction, is to see and represent 
human life and character as it is. The history of literature during 
the entire century has been a history of revolts. Daumier represents 
the eloquent M. Prudhomme telling his son, with a noble sweep 
of the arm, how on the place where they now stand once stood 
a tyrannous barrier, but he, M. Prudhomme, and his friends right 
bravely knocked it down. * Yes, dear Papa,* returns the child, 
looking a few yards ahead, ' And then I see you built it up again 
a little further on.* The barrier of the conventional has been 
constantly moved on, here quickly, there slowly ; but in English 
poetry, since the great move that separated the eighteenth from 
the nineteenth century, it has been stationary. Browning climbed 
over it. He climbed over other barriers too, which have since been 
moved on. He was not afraid of passion when mild sentiment 
was the literary thing. Some one when he died made a sonnet 
commemorating him as the Poet of Love. For a moment it 
seemed strange that the philosopher, the psychologist, the man 
the ruggedness of whose genius had challenged so much criticism, 
should be lamented as the Poet of Love. Yet such he emphatically 
was. He was so not only because he had that power of singing 
straight from the heart to which I have before referred, but because 
he was fearlessly truthful in his presentation of human nature, and 
also because he was drawn by his dramatic bent to the strong 
situations which cannot be evolved out of mild sentiments. In the 
fearlessness as well as the subtlety of his psychology, he is from the 
first with Balzac rather than with his contemporaries in England, 
where the barriers were many and moved reluctantly. The play of 
light and shadow in the world, of good and evil in complex 
characters, has an endless attraction for him. The clear sweet 
song of his Pippa runs^feparkling through dark scenes of crime and 
treachery ; Chiappino is at the height of heroism when the Nuncio 
comes to him, and like a wise benevolent kind of devil, shows him the 
stupidity of heroism and all that sort of thing, and how much better 
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ridiculous enough to be bom a Frenchman or a German. The 
other poets travelled and even made their homes in Italy, but they 
were interested only in its scenery and romance. Browning not only 
travelled much, but formed intimate friendships outside his own 
country, and when he and his wife lived in Florence it was not as 
strangers and sojourners. Their poems reflect their sympathy with 
the national life about them. For this freedom from provincialism, 
as well as for some other kindred qualities, he doubtless owed 
much thanks to his education, which was remarkable for its appro- 
priateness to his genius. He was not machine made. 

In yet another and a more important characteristic he was in 
harmony with the most modem developments. His dramatic 
bent was unseasonable in the middle years of this century. 
English literature had turned its back on the theatre, in spite of 
Macreadys and Kembles. Not only so, but its tendencies were 
non-dramatic. Scenes may of course be found in the works of 
the great novelists of the period which stand in contradiction 
to this. But all the same the tendency was towards a gentle 
development of plot and character, an absence of central situations, 
of crucial moments in the affairs and minds of men : that is, 
towards the non-dramatic. Browning instinctively turned towards 
the stage. He did not succeed there, yet one cannot but think 
that had circumstances encouraged the clever young man to 
go on writing stage-plays, he would eventually have learned the 
business. There is nothing to regret in the fact that he did not 
His genius found for itself the most full and fitting expression. 
Through the plays, the Dramatic Romances and Lyrics, it 
swept on to that Dramatic Epic of The Ring and the Book^ 
which perhaps most perfectly embodied it. The plan of The Ring 
and the Book grew so naturally out of the documents on which 
it was founded and his own habitual manner of writing, that prob- 
ably he himself was hardly conscious of its originality; of its 
excellence as a device for breaking the monotony of a long poem. 
The brilliant Introduction tells the facts of the story with a lucidity 
to which he did not always attain. By thus on the threshold 
revealing his whole plot, he at once asserts and vindicates his old 
belief in the interest of the story of souls ; for no one would wish it 
otherwise. Then at the touch of the magician's wand arise out of 
their dust the * hearts that beat hard,' the brains that * ticked two 
centuries since. All Rome is there, Arezzo too, yet the plan of the 
poem permits the principal figures to stand out dear against that 
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How THEV BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM GHENT TO Al 

I. 

I sprang to the stirrup, and J oris, and he ; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 

' Good speed ! * cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew ; 

' Speed ! * echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest. 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

II, 

Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place: 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight. 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

III. 

*T\vas moonset at starting; but while we drew near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew, and twilight dawned clear ; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Diiffeld, 'twas morning as plain as could be ; 

And from Mechein church-steeple we heard the half chime, 

So, Joris broke silence with, * Yet there is time !' 



IV. 

At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 
And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare thro* the mist at us galloping past. 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray ; 

VOL. IV. X X 
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X. 

And all I remember is, friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head *twixt my knees on the ground ; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good news from Ghent 

(1838) 

Pippa's Song. 

The year's at the spring, 

And day 's at the morn ; 

Morning's at seven; 

The hill-side *s dew-pearled ; 

The lark 's on the wing ; 

The snail 's on the thorn : 

God*s in his heaven — 

All 's right with the world ! 

(1841.) 

The Bishop orders his Tomb at Saint Praxed's Church. 

Rome, 15 — , 

Vanity, saith the preacher, vanity! 
Draw round my bed : is Anselm keeping back ? 
Nephews — sons mine ... ah God, I know not ! Well — 
She, men would have to be your mother once. 
Old Gandolf envied me, so fair she was ! 
What's done is done, and she is dead beside. 
Dead long ago, and I am Bishop since. 
And as she died so must we die ourselves. 
And thence ye may perceive the world's a dream. 
Life, how and what is it ? As here I lie 
In this state-chamber, dying by degrees, 
Hours and long hours in the dead night, I ask 
*Do I live, am I dead?' Peace, peace seems all. 
Saint Praxed's ever was the church for peace ; 

XX 2 
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The Lost Leader. 

I. 

Just for a handful of silver he left us, 

Just for a riband to stick in his coat — 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 

Lost all the others she lets us devote ; 
They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver. 

So much was theirs who so little allowed: 
How all our copper had gone for his service ! 

Rags— were they purple, his heart had been proud! 
We that had loved him so, followed him, honoured him. 

Lived in his mild and magnificent eye. 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents. 

Made him our pattern to live and to die ! 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Bums, Shelley, were with us, — they watch from their graves ! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 

— He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 

II. 

We shall march prospering,— not thro' his presence; 

Songs may inspirit us, — not from his lyre; 
Deeds will be done, — while he boasts his quiescence. 

Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire. 
Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more. 

One task more declined, one more footpath untrod. 
One more devil's-triumph and sorrow for angels. 

One wrong more to man, one more insult to God! 
Life's night begins: let him never come back to us! 

There will be doubt, hesitation and pain. 
Forced praise on our part — the glimmer of twilight. 

Never glad confident morning again! 
Best fight on well, for we taught him — strike gallantly. 

Menace our heart ere we master his own ; 

Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us. 

Pardoned in heaven, the first by the throne! 

(1845.) 
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And the friends of thy boyhood— that boyhood of wonder and hope 
Present promise and wealth of the future beyond the eye's scope,- 
Till lo, thou art grown to a monarch ; a people is thine ; 
And all gifts, which the world offers singly, on one head combine 
On one head, all the beauty and strength, love and rage (lik< 

the throe 
That, a-work in the rock, helps its labour and lets the gold go 
High ambition and deeds which surpass it, fame crowning 

them, — all 
Brought to blaze on the head of one creature— King Saul!* 

X. 

And lo, with that leap of my spirit, — heart, hand, harp and voicej 
Each lifting Saul's name out of sorrow, each bidding rejoice 
Saul's fame in the light it was made for — as when, dare I say. 
The Lord's army, in rapture of service, strains through its array, 
And upsoareth the cherubim-chariot — *Saul!' cried I, and stopped, 
And waited the thing that should follow. Then Saul, who hung 

propped 
By the tent's cross-support in the centre, was struck by his name. 
Have ye seen when Spring's arrowy summons goes right to the aim. 
And some mountain, the last to withstand her, that held (he alone, 
While the vale laughed in freedom and flowers) on a broad bust 

of stone 
A year's snow bound about for a breastplate,— leaves grasp of 

the sheet? 
Fold on fold all at once it crowds thunderously down to his feet. 
And there fronts you, stark, black, but alive yet, your mountain 

of old. 
With his rents, the successive bequeathings of ages untold : 
Yea, each harm got in fighting your battles, each furrow and scar 
Of his head thrust 'twixt you and the tempest -all hail, there 

they are! 
— Now again to be softened with verdure, again hold the nest 
Of the dove, tempt the goat and its young to the green on his crest 
For their food in the ardours of summer. One long shudder thrilled 
AH the tent till the very air tingled, then sank and was stilled 
At the King's self left standing before me, released and aware. 

(1845.) 
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II. 
Now, — the country does not even boast a tree, 

As you see, 
To distinguish slopes of verdure, certain rills 

From the hills 
Intersect and give a name to, (else they run 

Into one) 
Where the domed and daring palace shot its spires 

Up like fires 
0*er the hundred-gated circuit of a wall 

Bounding all. 
Made of marble, men might march on nor be pressed 

Twelve abreast. 

III. 
And such plenty and perfection, see, of grass 

Never was ! 
Such a carpet as, this summer-time, o*erspreads 

And embeds 
Every vestige of the city, guessed alone, 

Stock or stone — 
Where a multitude of men breathed joy and woe 

Long ago; 
Lust of glory pricked their hearts up, dread of shame 

Struck them tame ; 
And that glory and that shame alike, the gold 

Bought and sold. 

IV. 

Now, — the single little turret that remains 

On the plains, 
By the caper overrooted, by the gourd 

Overscored, 
While the patching houseleek's head of blossom winks 

Through the chinks — 
Marks the basement whence a tower in ancient time 

Sprang sublime, 
And a burning ring, all round, the chariots traced 

As they raced. 
And the monarch and his minions and his dames 

Viewed the games. 
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Incident of the French Camp. 

I. 
You know, we French stormed Ratisbon: 

A mile or so away, 
On a little mound, Napoleon 

Stood on our storming-day ; 
With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 

Legs wide, arms locked behind, 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 

II. 

Just as perhaps he mused *My plans 

That soar, to earth may fall, 
Let once my army-leader Lannes 

Waver at yonder wall, — ' 
Out 'twixt the battery-smokes there flew 

A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 

Until he reached the mound. 

III. 
Then off there flung in smiling joy, 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse's mane, a boy : 

You hardly could suspect — 
(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 

Scarce any blood 'came through) 
You looked twice ere you saw his breast 

Was all but shot in two. 

IV. 

'Well,' cried he, * Emperor, by God's grace 

We've got you Ratisbon! 
The Marshal's in the market-place. 

And you'll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 

Where I, to heart's desire. 
Perched him!* The chiefs eye flashed; his plans 

Soared up again like Are. 
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You watch who crosses and gossips, who saunters, who hurries by ; 
Green blinds, as a matter of course, to draw when the sun gets 

high; 
And the shops with fanciful signs which are painted properly. 

V. 

What of a villa ? though winter be over in March by rights, 
'Tis May perhaps ere the snow shall have withered well off the 

heights : 
YouVe the brown ploughed land before, where the oxen steam 

and wheeze. 
And the hills over-smoked behind by the faint grey olive-trees. 

VI. 

Is it better in May, I ask you? YouVe summer all at once; 
In a day he leaps complete with a few strong April suns. 
'Mid the sharp short emerald wheat, scarce arisen three nngers well. 
The wild tulip, at end of its tube, blows out its great red bell 
Like a thin clear bubble of blood, for the children to pick and sell. 

VII. 

Is it ever hot in the square? There's a fountain to spout and 

splash ! 
In the shade it sings and springs ; in the shine such foam-bows 

flash 
On the horses with curling fish-tails, that prance and paddle 

and pash 
Round the lady atop in her conch— fifty gazers do not abash, 
Though all that she wears is some weeds round her waist in a 

sort of sash. 

VIII. 

All the year long at the villa, nothing to see though you linger, 
Except yon cypress that points like death's lean lifted forefinger. 
Some think fireflies pretty, when they mix i* the com and mingle. 
Or thrid the stinking hemp till the stalks of it seem a-tingle. 
Late August or early September, the stunning cicala is shrill. 
And the bees keep their tiresome whine round the resinous firs 

on the hill. 
Enough of the seasons, — I spare you the months of the fever 

and chill. 
VOL. IV. V y 
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One, he carries a flag up straight, and another a cross wit! 

handles, 
And the Duke's guard brings up the rear, for the better preventioi 

of scandals : 
Bang-whang'Whang goes the drum, tootle-te-iootie the fife. 
Oh, a day in the city-square, there is no such pleasure in life ! 

(1855.) 

May and Death. 

I. 

I wish that when you died last May, 
Charles, there had died along with you 

Three parts of spring's delightful things ; 
Ay, and, for me, the fourth part too. 

M. 

A foolish thought, and worse, perhaps! 

There must be many a pair of friends 
Who, arm in arm, deserve the warm 

Moon-births and the long evening-ends. 

111. 

So, for their sake, be May still May ! 

Let their new time, as mine of old. 
Do all it did for me : I bid 

Sweet sights and songs throng manifold. 

IV. 

Only, one little sight, one plant, 
Woods have in May, that starts up green 

Save a sole streak which, so to speak, 
Is spring's blood, spilt its leaves between, — 

V. 

That, they might spare ; a certain wood 

Might miss the plant; their loss were small: 

But I, — whene'er the leaf grows there, 
Its drop comes from my heart, that's all. 

(1857.) 

y y 2 
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Rabbi Ben Ezra. 



A 



I. 

Grow old along with mel 

The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made: 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith *A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half ; trust God : see all nor be afraid !' 

II. 

Not that, amassing flowers, 

Youth sighed * Which rose make ours 
Which lily leave and then as best recall?' 

Not that, admiring stars, 

It yearned *Nor Jove, nor Mars; 
Mine be some figured fiame which blends, transcends them all ! ' 

III. 

Not for such hopes and fears 

Annulling youth's brief years, 
Do I remonstrate : fully wide the mark 1 

Rather I prize the doubt 

Low kinds exist without, 
Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark. 

IV. 

Poor vaunt of life indeed, 

Were man but formed to feed 
On joy, to solely seek and find and feast : 

Such feasting ended, then 

As sure an end to men ; 
Irks care the crop-full bird ? Frets doubt the maw- crammed beast ? 

V. 

Rejoice we are allied 

To That which doth provide 
And not partake, effect and not receive! 

A spark disturbs our clod ; 

Nearer we hold of God 
Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I must believe. 
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XI. 

For pleasant is this flesh; 

Our soul, in its rose-mesh 
Pulled ever to the earth, still yearns for rest : 

Would we some prize might hold 

To match those manifold 
Possessions of the brute,— gain most, as we did best! 

XII. 

Let us not always say 

* Spite of this flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole ! ' 

As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry *A11 good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh help: 
soul !' 

XIII. 

Therefore I summon age 

To grant youth's heritage. 
Life's struggle having so far reached its term : 

Thence shall I pass, approved 

A man, for aye removed 
From the developed brute ; a god though in the germ. 

XIV. 

And I shall thereupon 

Take rest, ere I be gone 
Once more on my adventure brave and new : 

Fearless and unperplexed. 

When I wage battle next. 
What weapons to select, what armour to indue. 

XV. 

. Youth ended, I shall try 

My gain or loss thereby: 
Leave the fire ashes, what survives is gold: 

And I shall weigh the same, 

Give life its praise or blame : 
Young, all lay in dispute; I shall know, being old. 
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XXI. 

Be there, for once and all, 

Severed great minds from small. 
Announced to each his station in the Past ! 

Was I, the world arraigned, 

Were they, my soul disdained, 
Right ? Let age speak the truth and give us peace at last ! 

XXII. 

Now, who shall arbitrate ? 

Ten men love what I hate. 
Shun what I follow, slight what I receive; 

Ten, who in ears and eyes 

Match me: we all surmise. 
They this thing, and I that: whom shall my soul believe? 

XXIII. 

Not on the vulgar mass 

Called *work,* must sentence pass, 
Things done, that took the eye and had the price ; 

0*er which, from level stand. 

The low world laid its hand. 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice : 

XXIV. 

But all, the world's coarse thumb 

And finger failed to plumb. 
So passed in making up the main account : 

All instincts immature 

All purposes unsure, 
lliat weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man's amount : 

XXV. 

Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped: 

All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 
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The Ring and the Book. 

(Dedication.) 

O lyric love, half angel and half bird 

And all a wonder and a wild desire, — 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 

Took sanctuary within the holier blue. 

And sang a kindred soul out to his face, — 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart — 

When the first summons from the darkling earth 

Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched their blue, 

And bared them of the glory— to drop down, 

To toil for man, to suffer or to die, — 

This is the same voice : can thy soul know change ? 

Hail then, and harken from the realms of help 1 

Never may I commence my song, my due 

To God who best taught song by gift of thee, 

Except with bent head and beseeching hand — 

That still, despite the distance and the dark, 

What was, again may be ; some interchange 

Of grace, some splendour once thy very thought, 

Some benediction anciently thy smile: 

— Never conclude, but raising hand and head 

Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yet yearn 

For all hope, all sustainment, all reward. 

Their utmost up and on,— so blessing back 

In those thy realms of help, that heaven thy home, 

Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face makes proud, 

Some wanness where, I think, thy foot may fall ! 

(1868.) 
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IV. 

* Help and get it over ! Reunited to his wife 

(How draw up the paper lets the parish-people know ?) 
Lies M.y or N., departed from this life^ 

Day the this or that, month and year the so and so. 
What i' the way of final flourish ? Prose, verse ? Try ! 

Affliction sore long time he bore, or, what is it to be? 
Till God did please to grant him ease. Do end ! ' quoth I : 

* I end with — Love is all and Death is nought !' quoth She. 

(1872) 



Epilogue to Asolando. 

At the midnight in the silence of the sleep-time, 

When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where — by death, fools think, imprisoned — 
Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so, 

— Pity me ? 

Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken ! 

What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly. 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless did I drivel 

—Being — who ? 

One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break. 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 

No, at noonday in the bustle of man's work-time 

Greet the unseen with a cheer! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 

'Strive and thrive!* cry * Speed,— fight on, fare ever 

There as here!' 

(1889.) 
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verse is scanty ; if his three volumes look slight beside the 
sixteen volumes of Browning; if, during a wide space of his 
middle life he almost ceased to write poetry — on the othei 
hand, how little there is that one could wish away 1 A certain 
largeness of production is undoubtedly necessary before one can 
admit the claim of an artist to the highest place ; but at the same 
time, excess of production is a commoner fault with poets than its 
contrary is. Instances of an over-chastened Muse like Gray's, or 
in a less degree, like Arnold's, are comparatively rare among true 
poets. While of Dryden, of Wordsworth, of Byron, more than half 
might well be spared, there is scarcely anything in Arnold's 
volumes — except perhaps Balder Dead — that has not a distinct 
value of its own, scarcely anything that ought not to be preserved. 
Of no poet is it more difficult to make a satisfying selection ; and 
we may echo in serious earnest the answer that he used laughingly 
to make to the friends who complained that this or that favourite; 
was excluded from the poems chosen by him for the Golden 
Treasury volume — * If I had had my own way I should have 
included everything ! ' 

Matthew Arnold's writings, in poetry and in prose, are their 
own commentary ; at least, even those who knew him best can 
say little about their genesis or their sources beyond what they 
themselves convey. No man of letters was ever more genial, or 
more affectionate to his friends, and yet none ever told less, even 
in intimate private letters, about his literary work or about those 
inmost thoughts of his which from time to time found expression 
in poetry. As a rule, he composed * in his head,' like Wordsworth, 
and wrote down his verse on any scraps of paper that came handy ; 
whereas his prose was always written methodically, in the early 
morning hours. He had the habit, almost the passion, of 
destroying whatever manuscripts had served their purpose ; and at 
his death scarcely any scraps of his writings were found, and 
scarcely any of the multitudes of letters that he had received. 
Yet his letters to his family and friends remain, of course ; and it is 
to be hoped that before long we shall have Mr. George Russell's 
selection from them. This, though it will contain but few actual 
references to the poems, will naturally throw light upon them, and 
will show, as they do, how early his mind reached its maturity. 
The first little volume of poems, it will be remembered, was pub- 
lished in 1849, when Arnold was twenty-seven ; but five or six 
years before that he had written letters containing judgements which 
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And night came down over the solemn waste, 
And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair. 
And darkened all; and a cold fog, with night, 
Crept from the Oxus. Soon a hum arose, 
As of a great assembly loosed, and fires 
Began to twinkle through the fog; for now 
Both armies moved to camp, and took their meal ; 
The Persians took it on the open sands 
Southward, the Tartars by the river marge ; 
And Rustum and his son were left alone. 

But the majestic river floated on. 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
Rejoicing, through the hush'd Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon ; — he flow'd 
Right for the polar star, past Orgunj^, 
Brimming, and bright, and large ; then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents ; that for many a league 
The shorn and parcelled Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles — 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain-cradle in Pamere, 
A foil'd circuitous wanderer— till at last 
The long'd-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 

The Forsaken Merman. 

Come, dear children, let us away; 
Down and away below ! 
Now my brothers call from the bay. 
Now the great winds shoreward blow, 
Now the salt tides seaward flow ; 
Now the wild white horses play, 
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Singing : * Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she! 
And alone dwell for ever 
The kings of the sea.' 

But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow, 
When clear falls the moonlight. 
When spring-tides are low; 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starr'd with broom, 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanch'd sands a gloom; 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie. 
Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
We will gaze from the sand-hills. 
At the white, sleeping town ; 
At the church on the hill-side — 
And then come back down. 
Singing : * There dwells a loved one, 
But cruel is she ! 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.' 



Austerity of Poetry. 

That son of Italy who tried to blow^, 
Ere Dante came, the trump of sacred song. 
In his light youth amid a festal throng 
Sate with his bride to see a public show. 

Fair was the bride, and on her front did glow 
Youth like a star ; and what to youth belong — 
Gay raiment, sparkling gauds, elation strong. 
A prop gave way ! crash fell a platform ! lo, 

^ Giacopone di Todi. 
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The Strayed Reveller. 

THE PORTICO OF CIRCE's PALACE. EVENING. 

A Youth, Circe, 

The Youth, 
Faster, faster, 

Circe, Goddess, 

Let the wild, thronging train, 
The bright procession 
Of eddying forms. 
Sweep through my soul ! 

Thou standest, smiling 

Down on me I thy right arm, 

Lean'd up against the column there, 

Props thy soft cheek ; 

Thy left holds, hanging loosely, 

The deep cup, ivy-cinctured, 

1 held but now. 

Is it, then, evening 
So soon ? I see the night- dews. 
Clustered in thick beads, dim 
The agate brooch-stones 
On thy white shoulder; 
The cool night-wind, too, 
Blows through the portico, 
Stirs thy hair. Goddess, 
Waves thy white robe I 

Circe, 
Whence art thou, sleeper? 

The Youth, 

When the white dawn first 
Through the rough fir-planks 
Of my hut, by the chestnuts. 
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T/ie Youth. 

Thanks, gracious one ! 
Ah, the sweet fumes agami 
More soft, ah me, 
More subtle-winding 
Than Pan's flute-music! 
Faint— faint I Ah me, 
Again the sweet sleep ! 

Circe. 

Hist! Thou—within there! 
Come forth, Ulysses ! 
Art tired with hunting? 
While we range the woodland, 
See what the day brings. 

Ulysses. 

Ever new magic! 

Hast thou then lured hither, 

Wonderful Goddess, by thy art, 

The young, languid-eyed Ampelus, 

lacchus' darling — 

Or some youth beloved of Pan, 

Of Pan and the Nymphs? 

That he sits, bending downward 

His white, delicate neck 

To the ivy-wreathed marge 

Of thy cup ; the bright, glancing vine-leaves 

That crown his hair, 

Falling forward, mingling 

With the dark ivy-plants — 

His fawn-skin, half untied, 

Smear'd with red wine-stains? Who is he, 

That he sits, overweigh'd 

By fumes of wine and sleep, 

So late, in thy portico? 

What youth. Goddess, — what guest 

Of Gods or mortals? 
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The Youth. 

The Gods are happy. 
They turn on all sides 
Their shining eyes, 
And see below them 
The earth and men. 

They see Tiresias 

Sitting, staff in hand, 

On the warm, grassy 

Asopus bank, 

His robe drawn over 

His old, sightless head, 

Revolving inly 

The doom of Thebes. 

They see the Centaurs 
In the upper glens 
Of Pelion, in the streams. 
Where red berried ashes fringe 
The clear-brown shallow pools, 
With streaming flanks, and heads 
Rear'd proudly, snuffing 
The mountain wind. 

They see the Indian 

Drifting, knife in hand, 

His frail boat moor'd to 

A floating isle thick-matted 

With large-leaved, low-creeping melon-plants, 

And the dark cucumber. 

He reaps, and stows them. 

Drifting — drifting ; — round him, 

Round his green harvest-plot, 

Flow the cool lake-waves, 

The mountains ring them. 

They see the Scythian 

On the wide stepp, unharnessing 
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Sitting in the dark ship 

On the foamless, long-heaving 

Violet sea, 

At sunset nearing 

The Happy Islands. 

These things, Ulysses, 
The wise bards also 
Behold and sing. 
But oh, what labour I 
O prince, what pain! 

They too can see 
Tiresias ; — but the Gods, 
Who give them vision, 
Added this law : 
That they should bear too 
His groping blindness. 
His dark foreboding, 
His scom'd white hairs ; 
Bear Hera's anger 
Through a life lengthen'd 
To seven ages. 

They see the Centaurs 

On Pelion ; — then they feel. 

They too, the maddening wine 

Swell their large veins to bursting; in wild pain 

They feel the biting spears 

Of the grim Lapithae, and Theseus, drive, 

Drive crashing through their bones ; they feel 

High on a jutting rock in the red stream 

Alcmena's dreadful son 

Ply his bow; — such a price 

The Gods exact for song : 

To become what we sing. 

They see the Indian 

On his mountain lake; but squalls 

Make their skiff reel, and worms 
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He said : The end is everywhere, 

Art still has truth, take refuge there! ^ - 

And he was happy, if to know 

Causes of things, and far below 

His feet to see the lurid flow 

Of terror, and insane distress, 

And headlong fate, be happiness. 

And Wordsworth! — Ah, pale ghosts, rejoice! 
For never has such soothing voice 
Been to your shadowy world convey'd, 
Since erst, at mom, some wandering shade 
Heard the clear song of Orpheus come 
Through Hades, and the mournful gloom. 
Wordsworth has gone from us — and ye, 
Ah, may ye feel his voice as we ! 
He too upon a wintry clime 
Had fallen — on this iron time 
Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears. 
He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round ; 
He spoke, and loosed our heart in tears. 
He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of earth. 
Smiles broke from us and we had ease; 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o'er the sun-lit fields again; 
Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 
Our youth retum'd ; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead. 
Spirits dried up and closely furPd, 
The freshness of the early world. 

Ah! since dark days still bring to light 
Man's prudence and man's fiery might, 
Time may restore us in his course 
Goethe's sage mind and Byron's force; 
But where will Europe's latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth's healing power? 
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feel that these things are beautiful, and are bonds of the natio 
life, while the forces that tend to disintegration are also tending 
make the people sordid and cynical. This is the work tl 
Sophocles, in his later years, did for Athens, and this is wl 
Tennyson did for the England of his prime. 

His reputation was established with comparative ease. 1 
volume, * Poems by Two Brothers ' (1827), which he and his brotl 
Charles published before they went to Cambridge, showed chie 
a love of poetry, and (in Persia) an exceptional ear for sound : l 
the Cambridge prize-poem on *Timbuctoo* (1829) was really notab 
both in style and in the command of blank verse ; it was a presaj 
however faint and immature, of the future, and was hailed wi 
a natural delight by the author's friends. In 1830 he brought c 
' Poems, chiefly Lyrical * — a thin volume, comprising many poer 
that have held their place, such as Ciaribel, Mariana^ and TheDyh 
Swan. Writing in the Englishman's Magazine^ Arthur Halla 
said, *The features of original genius are clearly and strong 
marked. The author imitates nobody.* Tennyson's style wa 
indeed, from the first wholly distinct from that of any poet wl 
had preceded him. Two years later (1832) he published anoth* 
volume, entitled simply * Poems,* and including, among other 
(Enone, The Palace of Art, The Lotus- Eaters^ A Dream of Fa\ 
Women, and The Lady of Shalott, There was riper art here tha 
in the former book — larger range of themes, greater depth of feeling 
and more human interest ; but, though the new work was cordiall 
received by many, the full day of Tennyson's fame was not yet. I 
that charming poem of his latest years, Merlin and the Gleam— 2. 
allegorical retrospect of the poet's own career — a certain momen 
in one of its earlier stages is indicated by * the croak of a raven 
a bird which, indeed, seldom fails to cross a new singer*s path a 
one point or another. The world at large was still (to quote Merli 
again), ' blind to the magic, and deaf to the melody.* Then it wa 
that Tennyson showed his reserved strength. He was silent fo 
ten years, during which he subjected his old work to unsparin 
revision, and disciplined himself for work yet better by unwearyin 
self-criticism. In 1 842 * Poems by Alfred Tennyson ' appeared in tw 
volumes. The first volume contained chiefly old poems, revised 
re-cast. The pieces in the second volume were almost all new ; amon 
them were The Gardener's Daughter^ Locksley Hall, Break, break 
break, The Two Voices, Ulysses, and Morte d Arthur, The succes 
was rapid and great. Wordsworth, in a letter to a friend^ generous! 
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Or: 

*The glory of the sum of things 

Will flash aloDg the chords and go.' 

Akin to this faculty is Tennyson's subtle expression of desiderim 
the indefinable yearning towards * the days that are no more/ as 
Breaks breaks breaks or in Tearsy idle tears. 

His descriptions of nature exhibit two qualities, distinct 
essence, though sometimes combined. One appears in his Ian 
scape-painting ; it is the gift of selecting salient features ai 
composing them into an artistic picture — such as that of the * va 
in Ida/ where 

* The swimming vapour floats athwart the glen, 
Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine. 
And loiters, slowly drawn ' ; 

or of that coral island where Enoch Arden heard 

'The league-long roller thundering on the reef. 
The moving whisper of huge trees that branched 
And blossomM in the zenith . . .' 

The distinction of his imaginary landscapes is not merely vivic 
ness or truth, but the union of these with a certain dreamy an 
aerial charm. His other great quality as a nature- poet is seen i 
the treatment of detail — in vignettes where the result of minul 
and keen insight is made to live before us in some magical phrast 
such as * The shining levels of the lake * ; * The twinkling laur< 
scatters silver lights ' ; the shoal of fish that * came slipping o\ 
their shadows on the sand.' His accuracy in this province is sai 
to be unerring : thus a critic who twitted him with having mad 
a * crow ' lead a * rookery ' had to learn that in Lincolnshire, as i 
some other parts of Britain, * crow ' is the generic term. In th 
context we must not forget Owd Roa—?iS pathetic a tribute as an 
in English poetry to the heroism of a dog. In regard to the veget* 
tion of England, and, generally, to the peculiar charm of Englis 
scenery, Tennyson is the foremost of English poets ; no one els 
has painted them with such accurate felicity. Among the Englis 
poets of the sea, too, he has a high place ; he can describe, as i 
Elaine^ the wind in strife with the billow of the North Sea, * greer 
glimmering toward the summit ' ; but especially his verse can giv 
back all the tones of the sea upon the shore, and can interpret the 
sympathy with the varying moods of the human spirit. 
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Claribel. 

A Melody. 
I. 

Where Claribel low-lieth 
The breezes pause and die, 
Letting the rose-leaves fall : 
But the solemn oak-tree sigheth, 
Thick-leaved, ambrosial, 
With an ancient melody 
Of an inward agony, 
Where Claribel low-lieth. 

II. 

At eve the beetle boometh 

Athwart the thicket lone : 
At noon the wild bee hummeth 

About the moss*d headstone: 
At midnight the moon cometh, 

And. looketh down alone. 
Her song the lintwhite swelleth, 
The clear-voiced mavis dwelleth, 

The callow throstle lispeth, 
The slumbrous wave outwelleth, 

The babbling runnel crispeth, 
The hollow grot replieth 

Where Claribel low-lieth. 

A Dirge. 
I. 

Now is done thy long day's work; 
Fold thy palms across thy breast. 
Fold thine arms, turn to thy rest. 

Let them rave. 
Shadows of the silver birk 
Sweep the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 
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VI. 

The gold-eyed kingcups fine ; 
The frail bluebell peereth over 
Rare broidry of the purple clover. 

Let them rave. 
Kings have no such couch as thine, 
As the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 

VII. 

Wild words wander here and there: 
God's great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory confused : 

But let them rave. 
The balm-cricket carols clear 
In the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 



The Lady of Shalott. 
Part L 

On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky ; 
And thro' the field the road runs by 

To many-tower'd Camelot ; 
And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 

The island of Shalott. 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver. 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro' the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot, 
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There the river eddy whirls, 
And there the surly village-churls, 
And the red cloaks of market girls. 
Pass onward from Shalott. 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 
An abbot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad. 
Or long-hair'd page in crimson clad. 

Goes by to tower'd Camelot; 
And sometimes thro' the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two : 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 

The Lady of Shalptt. 

But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror's magic sights. 
For often thro* the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights 

And music, went to Camelot: 
Or when the moon was overhead, 
Came two young lovers lately wed ; 
' I am half sick of shadows,' said 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Part IIL 

A bow-shot from her bower-eaves. 
He rode between the barley-sheaves, 
The sun came dazzling thro' the leaves, 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 

Of bold Sir Lancelot. 
A red-cross knight for ever kneel'd 
To a lady in his shield. 
That sparkled on the yellow field. 

Beside remote Shalott. 

The gemmy bridle glitter'd free. 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 
The bridle bells rang merrily 
As he rode down to Camelot: 
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Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 
And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of ShcUott, 

And down the river*s dim expanse 
Like some bold seer in a trance, 
Seeing all his own mischance — 
With a glassy countenance 

Did she look to Camelot. 
And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay ; 
The broad stream bore her far away, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right — 
The leaves upon her falling light — 
Thro' the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot : 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among. 
They heard her singing her last song, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Heard a carol, mournful, holy. 
Chanted loudly, chanted lowly. 
Till her blood was frozen slowly, 
And her eyes were darkened wholly, 

Tum'd to tower'd Camelot. 
For ere she reach'd upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side. 
Singing in her song she died. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Under tower and balcony. 
By garden-wall and gallery, 
A gleaming shape she floated by, 
Dead-pale between the houses high 
Silent into Camelot^ 
31) 2 
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II. 

Or the yellow-banded bees, 
Thro' half-open lattices 
Coming in the scented breeze, 
Fed thee, a child, lying alone, 

With whitest honey in fairy gardens cull'd- 
A glorious child, dreaming alone, 
In silk-soft folds, upon yielding down, 
With the hum of swarming bees 
Into dreamful slumber luU'd. 

III. 

Who may minister to thee? 
Summer herself should minister 

To thee, with fruitage golden-rinded 
On golden salvers, or it may be. 
Youngest Autumn, in a bower 
Grape-thicken'd from the light, and blinded 

With many a deep-hued bell-like flower 
Of fragrant trailers, when the air 
Sleepeth over all the heaven, 
And the crag that fronts the Even, 
All along the shadowing shore, 
Crimsons over an inland mere, 
Eleanore ! 

IV. 

How may fuU-saiPd verse express, 
How may measured words adore 
The full-flowing harmony 
Of thy swan-like stateliness, 
Eleanore ? 
The luxuriant symmetry 
Of thy floating gracefulness, 
Eleanore ? 
Every turn and glance of thine, 
Every lineament divine, 
Eleanore, 
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Should slowly round his orb, and slowly grow 
To a full face, there like a sun remain 
Fix'd — then as slowly fade again, 

And draw itself to what it was before ; 
So full, so deep, so slow, 
Thought seems to come and go 
In thy large eyes, imperial Eleanore. 

VII. 

As thunder-clouds that, hung on high, 

Roof'd the world with doubt and fear, 
Floating thro' an evening atmosphere, 
Grow golden all about the sky ; 
In thee all passion becomes passionless, 
Touch'd by thy spirit's mellowness, 
Losing his fire and active might 

In a silent meditation. 
Falling into a still delight, 

And luxury of contemplation : 
As waves that up a quiet cove 
Rolling slide, and lying still 
Shadow forth the banks at will : 
Or sometimes they swell and move, 
Pressing up against the land. 
With motions of the outer sea ; 
And the self-same influence 
Controlleth all the soul and sense 
Of Passion gazing upon thee. 
His bow-string slacken'd, languid Love, 
Leaning his cheek upon his hand. 
Droops both his wings, regarding thee. 
And so would languish evermore. 
Serene, imperial Eleanore. 

VIII. 

But when I see thee roam, with tresses unconfined. 
While the amorous, odorous wind 
Breathes low between the sunset and the moon ; 
Or, in a shadowy saloon. 
On silken cushions half reclined ; 
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MORTE D'ArTHUR. 

So all day long the noise of battle roU'd 

Among the mountains by the winter sea; 

Until King Arthur's table, man by man, 

Had fallen in Lyonness about their Lord, 

King Arthur: then, because his wound was deep, 

The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights. 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross. 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 

Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 
* The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep — the men I loved, I think that we 
Shall never more, at any future time. 
Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 
I perish by this people which I made, — 
Tho' Merlin sware that I should come again 
To rule once more — but let what will be, be, 
I am so deeply smitten thro' the helm 
That without help I cannot last till mom. 
Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 
Which was my pride : for thou rememberest how 
In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
Holding the sword — and how I row'd across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king : 
And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known : 
But now delay not: take Excalibur, 
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For surer sign had followed, either hand, 
Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 
This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 
Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
I bad thee, watch, and lightly bring me word.* 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere, 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix'd in thought ; 
But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 
How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud, 

* And if indeed I cast the brand away. 
Surely a precious thing, one worthy note. 
Should thus be lost for ever from the earth, 
Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should follow this, if this were done ? 
What harm, undone? deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 
Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself? 
The King is sick, and knows not what be does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumours of a doubt ? but were this kept. 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings. 
Some one might show it at a joust of arms, 
Saying, " King Arthur's sword, Excalibur, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake. 
Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills." 
So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence. 
But now much honour and much fame were lost.' 

So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 
And hid Excalibur the second time, 
And so strode back slow to the wounded King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily: 
' What is it thou hast seen ? or what hast heard ? ' 
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Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 
Not tho* I live three lives of mortal men. 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 
Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him; 
But when I looked again, behold an arm. 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
That caught him by the hilt, and brandish'd him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.' 

And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard : 
' My end draws nigh ; 'tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 
And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.' 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm. 
And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefully regarded thro' his tears, 
And would have spoken, but he found not words, 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 
O'er both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 
And rising bore him thro' the place of tombs. 



Ulysses. 

It little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crag^ 

Match'd with an aged wife, I mete and dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race. 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 

I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 
Life to the lees : all times I have enjo/d 
Greatly, have suffer'd greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone ; on shore, and when 
Thro' scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea: I am become a name; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known ; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
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The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 

The long day wanes : the slow moon climbs : the dee] 

Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends^ 

'Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down : 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Tho' much is taken, much abides ; and tho' 

We are not now that strength which in old days 

Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are, we are ; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive^ to seek, to find, and not to yield. 



St. Agnes' Eve. 

Deep on the convent-roof the snows 

Are sparkling to the moon : 
My breath to heaven like vapour goes : 

May my soul follow soon! 
The shadows of the convent-towers 

Slant down the snowy sward. 
Still creeping with the creeping hours 

That lead me to my Lord : 
Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 

As are the frosty skies. 
Or this first snowdrop of the year 

That in my bosom lies. 

r 

As these white robes are soiPd and dark. 

To yonder shining ground ; 
As this pale taper's earthly spark, 

To yonder argent round ; 
So shows my soul before the Lamb, 

My spirit before Thee; 
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[From Tht Princess.l 
I. 

The Splendour falls on Castle Walls. 

The splendour falls on castle walls 

And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear! how thin and clear. 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky. 

They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

IL 
Tears, idle Tears. 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean. 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail. 
That brings our friends up from the underworld. 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 
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Might I not say? *Yet even here, 

But for one hour, O Love, I strive 
To keep so sweet a thing alive:' 

But I should turn mine ears and hear 

The moanings of the homeless sea, 

The sound of streams that swift or slow 
Draw down iConian hills, and sow 

The dust of continents to be ; 

And Love would answer with a sigh, 
* The sound of that forgetful shore 
Will change my sweetness more and more, 

Half-dead to know that I shall die.' 

O me, what profits it to put 

An idle case ? If Death were seen 
At first as Death, Love had not been, 

Or been in narrowest working shut. 

Mere fellowship of sluggish moods, 

Or in his coarsest Satyr- shape 

Had bruised the herb and crush'd the grape, 
And bask'd and batten'd in the woods. 



LIV. 

Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill. 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 

Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 

That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed. 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete; 

That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire^ 

Or but subserves another's gain. 
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CXXIII. 

There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 

O earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 

There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 

The hills are shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and nothing stands; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands. 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 

But in my spirit will I dwell, 

And dream my dream, and hold it true ; 

For tho' my lips may breathe adieu, 
I cannot think the thing farewell. 



[From Maudf Part I. xyiiL] 

I. 
I have led her home, my love, my only friend. 
There is none like her, none. 
And never yet so warmly ran my blood 
And sweetly, on and on 
Calming itself to the long-wish*d-for end, 
Full to the banks, close on the promised good. 

II. 
None like her, none. 

Just now the dry-tongued laurels' pattering talk 
Seem'd her light foot along the garden walk. 
And shook my heart to think she comes once more; 
But even then I heard her close the door. 
The gates of Heaven are closed, and she is gone. 

III. 
There is none like her, none. 
Nor will be when our summers have deceased. 
O, art thou sighing for Lebanon 
In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious East, 
Sighing for Lebanon, 
Dark cedar, tho' thy limbs have here increased, 
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And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swaUows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses; 
I linger by my shingly bars; 

I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again I curve and flow- 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 



Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. 

[Published in 185 a.] 

L 

Bury the Great Duke 

With an empire's lamentation, 
Let us bury the Great Duke 

To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation, 
Mourning when their leaders fall. 
Warriors carry the warrior's pall, 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 
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Till o'er the hills her eagles flew 

Beyond the Pyrenean pines, 

Followed up in valley and glen 

With blare of bugle, clamour of men, 

Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 

And England pouring on her foes. 

Such a war had such a close. 

Again their ravening eagle rose 

In anger, wheel'd on Europe- shadowing wings, 

And barking for the thrones of kings ; 

Till one that sought but Duty's iron crown 

On that loud sabbath shook the spoiler down; 

A day of onsets of despair! 

Dash'd on every rocky square 

Their surging charges foam'd themselves away ; 

Last, the Prussian trumpet blew; 

Thro* the long-tormented air 

Heaven flash'd a sudden jubilant ray, 

And down we swept and charged and overthrew. 

So great a soldier taught us there. 

What long-enduring hearts could do 

In that world-earthquake, Waterloo ! 

Mighty Seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 

O saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine. 

If love of country move thee there at all, 

Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine! 

And thro' the centuries let a people's voice 

In full acclaim, 

A people's voice, 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 

A people's voice, when they rejoice 

At civic revel and pomp and game. 

Attest their great commander's claim 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to him. 

Eternal honour to his name. 
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XI. 



Nobbut a bit on it's left, an' I mean'd to 'a. stubb'd it at fal 
Done it ta-year I mean'd, an* runn'd plow thrufF it an' all, 
If godamoighty an' parson 'ud nobbut let ma aloan, 
Mea, wi' haate hoonderd haacre o' Squoire's, an' lond o' my oa 



XII. 



Do godamoighty knaw what a's doing a-taakin' o' mea? 

I beant wonn as saws 'ere a bean an' yonder a pea; 

An' Squoire 'ull be sa mad an' all— a' dear a' dear! 

And I 'a managed for Squoire coom Michaelmas thutty year. 



XIII. 

A mowt 'a taaen owd Joanes, as 'ant nor a 'aapoth o' sense, 
Or a mowt 'a taaen young Robins — a niver mended a fence : 
But godamoighty a moost taake mea an* taake ma now 
Wi' aaf the cows to cauve an' Thurnaby hoalms to plow ! 

XIV. 

Loodk 'ow quoloty smoiles when they seeas ma a passin' boy, 
Says to thess^n naw doubt ' what a man a bea sewer-loy ! ' 
Fur they knaws what I bean to Squoire sin fust a coom'd t( 

the 'AU ; 
I done moy duty by Squoire an' I done moy duty boy hall. 

XV. 

Squoire 's i' Lunnon, an' stunmun I reckons 'uU 'a to wroite, 
For whoa's to howd the lond ater mea thot muddles ma quoit 
Sartin-sewer I bea, thot a weant niver give it to Joanes, 
Naw, nor a moant to Robins— a niver rembles the stoans. 



XVI. 



But summnn hill come ater mea mayhap wi' 'is kittle o' steam 
Huzzin' an' maazin' the blessed fealds wi' the Divirs oan tearr 
Sin' I mun doy I mun doy, thaw loife they says is sweet. 
But sin' I mun doy I mun doy, for I couldn abear to see it. 
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The Revenge. 
A Ballad of the Fleet. 

I. 

At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 
And a pinnace, like a flutter*d bird, came flying from far awa 
* Spanish ships of war at sea ! we have sighted fifty-three 1 ' 
Then sware Lord Thomas Howard : ' Tore God I am no cowarc 
But I cannot meet them here, for my ships are out of gear. 
And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but (pUow quick. 
We are six ships of the line ; can we fight with fifty-three ? ' 

II. 

Then spake Sir Richard Grenville : ' I know you are no coward 
You fly them for a moment to fight with them again. 
But I Ve ninety men and more that are lying sick ashore. 
I should count myself the coward if I left them, my Lord Howarc 
To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain.* 

III. 

So Lord Howard past away with five ships of war that day, 

Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer heaven ; 

But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men from the land 

Very carefully and slow, 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down below ; 

For we brought them all aboard, 

And they blest him in their pain, that they were not left t( 

Spain, 
To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory of the Lord. 

IV. 

He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and to fight^ 
And he sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard came in sight 
With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the weather bow. 
'Shall we fight or shall we fiy? 
Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 
For to fight is but to die ! 
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IX. 

And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over tl 

summer sea, 
But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the fift; 

three. 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built galleoi 

came. 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle-thund< 

and flame ; 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with her dea 

and her shame. 
For some were sunk and many were shattered, and so coul 

fight us no more — 
God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world before r 

X. 

For he said ' Fight on ! fight on I ' 

Tho' his vessel was all but a wreck; 

And it chanced that, when half of the short summer night wa: 

gone. 
With a grisly wound to be drest he had left the deck, 
But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddenly dead, 
And himself he was wounded again in the side and the head, 
And he said ' Fight on ! fight on ! * 

XI. 

And the night went down, and the sun smiled out far over the 

summer sea. 
And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round us all in a 

ring; 
But they dared not touch us again, for they fear*d that we still 

could sting, 
So they watch'd what the end would be. 
And we had not fought them in vain. 
But in perilous plight were we. 
Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 
And half of the rest of us maim'd for life 
In the crash of the cannonades and the . desperate strife ; 
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And they mann'd the Revenge with a swarthier alien crew, 
And away she saiFd with her loss and long*d for her own ; 
When a wind from the lands they had ruin'd awoke from sleep 
And the water began to heave and the weather to moan, 
And or ever that evening ended a great gale blew, 
And a wave like the wave that is raised by an earthquake grew 
Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and their masts anc 

their flags. 
And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot-shatter'd nav)) 

of Spain, 
And the little Revenge herself went down by the island crags 
To be lost evermore in the main. 

To Virgil. 

Written at the request of the Mantuans for the nineteenth centenary of 

Virgirs death. 

I. 

Roman Virgil, thou that singest 

I lion's lofty temples robed in fire, 
Ilion falling, Rome arising, 

wars, and filial faith, and Dido's pyre; 

II. 

Landscape-lover, lord of language 

more than he that sang the Works and Days, 
All the chosen coin of fancy 

flashing out from many a golden phrase; 

III. 

Thou that singest wheat and woodland, 

tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and herd ; 

All the charm of all the Muses 

often flowering in a lonely word ; 

IV. 

Poet of the happy Tityrus 

piping underneath his beechen bowers ; 
Poet of the poet-satyr 

whom the laughing shepherd bound with flowers ; 
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